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THE REVOLT OF BRYAN 

BY THE EDITOR 

That which is crushed breaketh out into a viper. — Isaiah, 59, 5. 

When the stern New England farmer's wife could no longer 
abide the restrictions of the house she moved into the barn, as 
related sympathetically and with rare skill by Mary Wilkins 
in The Revolt of Mother. The wonder was not that she finally 
went abruptly but that she had remained so long in her un- 
comfortable domicile. To that extent, although the analogy 
is far from perfect, the like is true of Mr. Bryan, who was never 
trained or even designed by Nature to be a household pet and 
whose resemblance to the fractious animal immortalized by 
Thomas Nast as symbolizing the Democratic party has fre- 
quently been noted. 

From the day of his birth Mr. Bryan needed room and air 
and in recent years he has so accustomed himself to sit at the 
head of the table that occupying a subordinate place could not 
but be irksome to a degree, to say nothing of pretending to enjoy 
playing a second fiddle by the kitchen stove after supper. As 
owner and master he would have been happy no doubt, but as 
hired man he felt the lure of the capacious barnyard and its 
more congenial occupants long accustomed to and deeply appre- 
ciative of strident braying. So it is that at last, in consequence 
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of the inevitable revolt and happy return to a natural habitat, 
we have the pleasure of felicitating all concerned — Mr. Bryan 
himself, the President, the Democratic party, the country and 
the world at large. 

The end came peacefully. President and Secretary, com- 
rades long and sorely tried whether wholly true or not, sympa- 
thetic in principle if not in method, considerate each of himself, 
as devout as can be reasonably expected of Democrats, manfully 
restraining expression of their emotion in the presence of the 
Secretary to the President who seemed likely to swallow the 
heart that was in his mouth, they stood in the bluest room 
with all four hands damply clasped; but only for a trice, a 
very brief trice; then simultaneously, that neither should take 
undue advantage of the other, they spoke reverently but 
cautiously: 

"God — " (a pause) "bless you!" 

It was over — all but the shouting. Mr. Bryan strode forth 
with set features to take his last ride in a Department carriage 
unattended except by the partially faithful Josephus, who ran 
behind in desperate endeavor to still the beating of a heart 
bowed down by weight of woe until he should return to re-glue 
himself into his big armchair. The President went to the 
golf links. The incident was closed. 

We have already suggested the underlying cause of the 
official separation. That the conciliatory Note to Germany was 
a pretext, not a reason, is clearly proved by Mr. Bryan's own 
muddled explanations no less than by a comparison with the 
more peremptory declarations of February 10th and May 13th 
to which he attached his signature without making protest. 
The obvious fact, promptly recognized by the whole country, 
is that the nominal Secretary could no longer heed the adjuration 
which we urged upon his consideration more than a year ago 
to the effect that "when two men ride an ass one must ride 
behind. 7 ' His patience was exhausted, his spirit was sore, even 
his abundant flesh was weak. Nothing so became him as 
Secretary of State, it is commonly remarked, as his retirement 
— a verdict from which we should hesitate to dissent. But it 
was not the act itself which called for excoriation; it was the 
manner, the disingenousness, the chosen time of his doing, that 
was ignoble. It is idle to attempt to excuse Mr. Bryan as a 
sincere adherent of his mistaken convictions or as a victim of 
his own temperamental inconsistencies. When he assigned a 
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false reason for his performance he declared his hypocrisy and 
evidenced his malevolence. To gratify his passion for notoriety 
and lucre and incidentally to revenge himself upon the man 
who had humiliated him, he did not hesitate to strike a foul 
blow which might easily have constituted a betrayal of his 
country. 

It is due to no care or prevision on the part of Mr. Bryan 
that Germany's rulers do not even now cherish the false belief 
that the sentiment of this country is divided; that Public 
Opinion does not with substantial unanimity uphold the Presi- 
dent in his insistence upon the maintenance of American rights; 
and that consequently they might safely play the part of the 
bully toward a nation which they would rejoice to regard as 
pusillanimous, — without making war inevitable. Fortunately 
this most imminent of dangers was averted in time by the prompt- 
itude and skillfulness of the President, supplemented by re- 
sponses from the Press whose tenor could not be mistaken, 
either here or abroad. It is now considered certain that Ger- 
many will be fully enlightened respecting the true attitude of 
the American people before she makes response to the President's 
firm but considerate and pacific communication and it is through 
the removal of that misapprehension that lies the way of peace. 

That a Secretary of State of this Union should have seized 
upon a moment which might have been fateful to emphasize 
by both words and act an impression which he must have 
known to be false seems even in the face of the fact incredible. 
But that is precisely what Mr. Bryan did and he can never be 
forgiven and can never again be tolerated by American citizens 
who are not wholly devoid either of intelligence or of patriotism. 
Mr. Bryan's official career is ended. That he will continue to 
exist as a public nuisance must be assumed, but the plaster 
cast which serves as a frontispiece for this Review is a polit- 
ical death-mask. 

We turn now to the President. Of his conduct of the 
affairs of his country throughout this crucial period words too 
high in praise cannot be spoken. It has been as nearly perfect 
as can readily be imagined. That it will continue to be worthy 
of our best traditions we have no doubt. That war with any 
foreign Power will be averted without sacrifice of honor or prestige 
we now regard as certain. But it is impossible to withhold 
from Mr. Wilson a very considerable measure of responsibility 
for his own Premier's ruthless tempting of Fate. He appointed 
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Mr. Bryan Secretary of State with full knowledge of his mental 
incompetency and of his moral delinquencies. Excuse for the 
selection was found in the President's presumed obligation to 
the man who achieved his nomination at Baltimore, but none 
knew better than Mr. Wilson himself that no such debt existed 
as a consequence of any intention on the part of Mr. Bryan, 
none knew better than he that the very consummation so grati- 
fying to himself was the result of as base a betrayal of trust as 
ever stained the annals of American politics; and yet he accorded 
to him the highest honor within his gift and has since lauded to 
the skies "Mr. Bryan's character, his justice, his sincerity, his 
transparent integrity, his Christian principle," and so on ad 
nauseam. 

Let us recall for a moment the instance to which we have 
referred as the chief indication of Mr. Bryan's possession of 
these admirable attributes which confronted Mr. Wilson. (1) 
Mr. Bryan demanded and obtained in Nebraska primaries for 
the election of delegates to the Baltimore convention who 
should pledge themselves to heed the instructions from the 
primaries respecting candidates. (2) As a candidate for dele- 
gate, he promised definitely to support either Clark or Wilson, 
but announced that he would not serve if instructed for Harmon. 
(3) Clark carried the primaries and Bryan, as an instructed 
delegate, accepted his commission. (4) Bryan deserted Clark 
as soon as Clark obtained a majority of the votes in the conven- 
tion and seemed certain to be nominated, upon the ground 
that he must be unworthy because he had received the vote of 
New York. (5) Bryan proposed several candidates who were 
obviously unavailable, carefully excluding Mr. Wilson's name 
from his list. (6) Wilson was nominated, not in consequence 
of Bryan's support but in spite of his subtle efforts to the con- 
trary. (7) Bryan urged the nomination of Clark for Vice- 
President — of the self-same Clark whom he had pronounced 
unworthy of the Presidency, to which as Vice-President he 
might at any moment succeed; thereby in his fright at possible 
consequences to himself brazenly belying his own professions 
of virtuous opposition and revealing himself as a self-seeking 
marplot, disloyal to a friend, a repudiator of his own pledges 
and a betrayer of his own people. 

With this record of perfidy before his eyes President Wilson 
"took Bryan to his bosom rather than have him on his back" 
and extolled him to American youth as the embodiment of 
"character, justice, sincerity, transparent integrity and Christian 
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principle." If now he has discovered that the Prophet Isaiah 
spoke truly when he said "that which is crushed breaketh out 
into a viper " and later shall learn with Job that "the viper's 
tongue shall slay him," can any but himself be held to blame? 

True it is that in voluntarily donning the wished-for cocked 
hat Mr. Bryan has extracted many of his own fangs, but he 
need not have done so. He had ample cause to resign. How 
long would Thomas Jefferson have continued as Secretary of 
State after receiving a completed message to a foreign Power 
with the curt direction to "sign here"? What would Daniel 
Webster have done if, every morning for four days after the 
arising of a crisis laden with portents of war, he had been obliged 
to say that President Filmore had not consulted or even com- 
municated with him, the Secretary of State? Whither and 
how quickly would John Hay or Elihu Root have betaken him- 
self if his assistant had been summoned to the Cabinet council 
because of a plain implication that his chief did not consider 
him capable? 

It is a simple fact beyond the possibility of successful 
dispute that no President has treated a Secretary of State so 
contemptuously as Mr. Wilson has treated Mr. Bryan; none 
would have dared to do so; none could have done so without 
evoking sharpest criticism from press and people. And it does 
not suffice to say that the President had no time to waste in con- 
sidering suggestions or advice that he knew in advance would 
be worthless; if this were true, then nothing could be more 
certain than that the President himself was decisively culpable 
in naming and retaining such an one in the only position whose 
occupant's authority and name are recognized by every govern- 
ment on earth. Happily for Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bryan, conceited 
and blundering as ever, did not set up at once his real and just 
cause of resentment, but the end of this chapter we surmise 
has not yet been reached. 

Because Mr. Bryan means war. He means to torpedo the 
Democratic party precisely as Mr. Roosevelt shot the fatal 
bolt into the Republican organization three years ago this 
very month. Just as there was "nothing personal" then, so 
there will be "nothing personal" now. The ground of undying 
principle upon which Mr. Roosevelt took his stand was only 
high; Mr. Bryan's is both high and dry. Today it is Peace- 
at-any-price; tomorrow it will be Prohibition; next week, 
Woman Suffrage; next month, the Single Term; and finally, 
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of course, Government Ownership and the Money Power. 
Sadly but firmly, step by step, the Commoner will draw farther 
and farther away from the President until the break, as the 
experienced Mr. Roosevelt clearly foresees, will become per- 
sonal and irreparable. 

The effect upon the forthcoming election cannot be foretold 
at this time with any degree of confidence. Upon the whole, 
in our opinion already filed, Mr. Wilson is to be congratulated. 
While, unlike many others, we are by no means convinced that 
the President could not have accomplished his chief legislative 
purposes singlehanded, it is undoubtedly true that Mr. Bryan 
rendered most effective service especially in connection with 
the passage of the Currency Act. But now when the statute 
book has been rendered immaculate and nothing further re- 
mains to be done, Mr. Bryan becomes a mere incubus; he has 
served his purpose; so why not let him go — in peace if may be 
but in war if need be? Something will be lost necessarily but 
vastly more will surely be gained. Such we suspect is the Pres- 
ident's line of reasoning conforming strictly to his previous 
course of action upon various occasions which need not now 
be recalled. And who as yet can deny the effectiveness of a 
personal diplomacy which thus far has never failed, or of a 
Destiny which seems to be irresistible? 

But this is not a time for political discussion. Our country 
still sits in the shadow of a possible war whose eventualities 
no man can gauge and whose end none can foresee, and she 
must be held united behind a President who has proved himself 
fully capable and wholly worthy. We may only rejoice that 
at last, by whatever means, there has been lifted from his back 
his heaviest burden and pray that ere long the minor incom- 
petents and babbling boobs who still surround him will follow 
their leader into the obscurity from which they ought never to 
have been drawn. 

MR. BRYAN OF HARTFORD 

The peculiar offensiveness of the Hartford Convention lay 
not in the personality of its members, who were among the most 
sincere and high-minded men of their time; nor in the principles 
which they there advocated, some of which were admirable and 
all of which were well within bounds of constitutional considera- 
tion. It lay rather in the fact that the Convention represented 
organized opposition to the policy of the National Government 
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in foreign as well as in domestic affairs at a time when that Gov- 
ernment was concerned in the gravest complications with a 
great European Power, and was therefore calculated to add to 
that Government's embarrassments and to give some measure 
of aid and encouragement to the enemy. It was also emphasized 
by the Convention's obscure intimation that if its demands 
were not granted it might have recourse to other and unmen- 
tioned means for gaining its ends. 

It would not be difficult to draw a more than ordinarily 
complete analogy between the conduct of that Convention and 
that of Mr. Bryan in resigning from the President's Cabinet. 
Let it be granted that Mr. Bryan is as sincere and high-minded 
as his most enthusiastic eulogists think; and that his " peace at 
any price" principles are worthy of serious and respectful con- 
sideration. The indisputable fact remains that his secession 
and his statement of his reasons therefor constitute an open 
declaration of opposition to the President's policy in foreign 
affairs of the greatest delicacy and gravity, and are therefore 
calculated to add to the embarrassment of our own Government 
and to give aid and encouragement to that alien Power with 
which this nation is engaged in controversy. His act also is 
aggravated by his intimation that he may attack the President 
on other points than those which he has already mentioned. 

If the analogy is not entirely complete, its incompleteness 
is the measure of Mr. Bryan's greater offensiveness. No mem- 
ber of the Hartford Convention had been a member of Madi- 
son's Cabinet, or even of the political party to which he be- 
longed. On the contrary, all had been from the beginning open 
opponents of the Administration in both domestic and foreign 
policies; and the Convention was merely the consistent and 
logical culmination of their course. They were not guilty of 
betrayal, of desertion, of abandonment of a friend in his need 
and of a post of responsibility at a critical moment. Their 
organization of opposition was not at the beginning of the con- 
troversy, either, when all the most momentous transactions 
were yet to come, but was deferred until the war was waning to 
its close and the making of peace was in sight. 

On the whole, therefore, in view of all the obloquy which a 
century ago was poured upon the Hartford Convention, and of 
the academic disapproval which is still historically attached to 
it, if there be any impropriety in calling the late Secretary of 
State "Mr. Bryan of Hartford," it is because of its reflection 
upon the Hartford Convention rather than upon Mr. Bryan. 
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Intensely as were the New England Federalists opposed to the 
Democratic-Republican policies of Jefferson and Madison, there 
was not one of them who could have been capable of deserting 
in its hour of need any cause to which he had given adherence. 
It remained for Mr. Bryan to take a leaf out of the record of the 
Hartford Convention, and to soil it with a blot peculiarly his 
own, 

A PACIFIST AT WORK 

While not subscribing in full to the quite common remark 
that the public journals of New York City are the most pro- 
vincial of all printed in these United States, we are bound to 
admit that the rare visit of a metropolitan editor to the National 
capital for the avowed purpose of acquiring information and 
disseminating knowledge constitutes an event of no small mag- 
nitude. It was with peculiar interest, therefore, that we heard, 
some weeks ago, of the abrupt departure of our esteemed con- 
temporary, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard of the Evening Post, 
for the trenches of international diplomacy. To his credit, be 
it said at the outset, he did not sail away in the furtive, manner 
affected by Assistant President Edward M. House and Young 
Sleuth Dudley Field Malone; on the contrary, he guarded 
against the contingency of submarine attack by flying an Amer- 
ican flag from his bow and displaying abaft the illuminated 
signal "0. G. V." Whether or not this action was taken as 
a means of self-protection, in conformity with the present 
American custom at sea, or in consideration of the sensibilities 
of the regular Washington correspondent, hardly calls for 
speculation; the important point is that identification was 
rendered thereby no less certain than the segregation of races 
in the various departments which tends naturally to vex the 
spirit of the grandson of our foremost Liberator. 

We shall not attempt to recount Mr. Villard's newsgathering 
adventures further than to recall regretfully the characteristic 
obstinacy of the Administration in refusing to confirm his 
announcement of its intention to dispatch a sharp Note to 
England simultaneously with that which went to Germany. 
That such a message was indeed " prepared," though by whom 
we would not venture to surmise, we may well believe in the 
light of the seeming authoritativeness with which the infor- 
mation was conveyed; why it was not sent is no concern of 
ours; apparently somebody blundered. In any case, Mr. 
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Villard undoubtedly did well to inform his readers modestly 
but firmly that he had availed himself of no opportunity to 
undermine his colleagues in the trenches — a fact which, although 
self-evident in view of the outcome, surely called for unmistak- 
able declaration. 

But it was in his accustomed role of pacifist that Mr. Villard 
interested us most. As everybody knows, incorrigible makers of 
mischief had busied themselves persistently since the begin- 
ning of the war, with surmises respecting the precise official 
relationship of the President to the Secretary of State. Re- 
garding such conduct as designed only to foment family dis- 
sensions and as being consequently both inconsiderate and ig- 
noble, we had refrained carefully from even referring to the 
numberless rumors that had been floated upon the sea of 
American journalism; but further abstention from consideration 
of Mr. Villard's resolute endeavor to set matters aright surely 
cannot now be regarded as either unfriendly or unpatriotic. We 
spring to the support of our distinguished contemporary, there- 
fore, not only without hesitation but with zestful cordiality, de- 
spite the fact that we have never accorded unqualified approval 
to pitiful publicity. 

Mr. Villard wrote with engaging frankness. After lamenting 
that "it was again thought necessary to say to the Washington 
correspondents today that the Secretary of State is in thorough 
accord with the President" as "another evidence of the unhappy 
situation of the Secretary," he said quite truly that "had he 
been a smaller man, or had he been actuated by personal am- 
bitions, he would not have been capable of the self-abnegation 
he has shown in standing aside in our urgent foreign affairs." 
This referred, of course, to the fact that Mr. Bryan was con- 
stantly represented as being "out of touch with things," as 
being "shouldered aside" instead of "standing aside" and as 
being ' ' generally negligible." Pronouncing such assertions false, 
Mr. Villard added somewhat cautiously that the President and 
the Secretary were "on the most cordial terms; the President 
consults Mr. Bryan; values his judgment, it may be said; 
and is reported to speak highly of it." The disclaimer was less 
positive than we should have liked, but coming from one trained 
to weigh his words before uttering them seemed to suffice. 

But Mr. Villard did not stop there. As a resolute pacifist, he 
felt it to be his duty not only to remove whatever misunder- 
standing might lie between the President and the Secretary, but 
also to effect a reconciliation between the Secretary and the 
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newspaper correspondents. This was no easy task. Indeed, a 
condition had arisen which threatened to become intolerable. 
Mr. Bryan was " strangely uncomfortable in the presence of the 
daily gathering' ' and frequently found it " necessary to lecture 
them as to how they should behave and what questions they 
should ask" — proceedings which the correspondents were dis- 
posed so strongly to resent that "some of them annoyed him" 
and became even " impertinent" upon occasion. 

All this was distressing naturally to Mr. Villard, who could 
"not help having a deep sympathy if not a feeling of pity for 
this big, nervous man" who was obliged to "be wary of traps 
and pitfalls deliberately masked behind skilful queries" while 
still appreciating that he ought to tell them something. It 
made "the observer" — meaning our contemporary himself — 
"long to be of help and to aid, in the interest of both the Secre- 
tary and the correspondents," but alas, "suggestions" were 
"not readily received." For example, one made by Mr. Villard 
himself in person "to the effect that the Secretary rid himself 
of the whole trying annoyance and turn over this daily chore to 
a subordinate official, brought a flash of anger and a charge that 
this innocent suggestion was not made in good faith" — a sus- 
picion so wholly unwarranted that it "almost suggested the 
story of the drowning man who cried out in his despair, C I will 
drown and no one shall save me'"; whereupon, Mr. Villard 
cruelly adds, he "was allowed to drown." 

When it was all over, Mr. Villard went around with the cor- 
respondents to pay a farewell visit and recorded somewhat 
pathetically that "at his last meeting Mr. Bryan likened his 
situation to a hen trying to get her chickens under her." "You 
have doubtless noted how fussy and irritable a hen is at such 
times," said Mr. Bryan. "I have often felt like a hen in that 
respect, especially when trying to keep a number of international 
secrets covered up. At times I have been cross and irritable 
when I feared one of my chickens would creep out. We do not 
question the good intentions of the hen under such circumstances 
and I hope you won't question mine. So much for any friction." 

So one sees it was the lure of the barnyard, as we suspected; 
but let our contemporary conclude his interesting account: 

There is no gainsaying that Mr. Bryan's career in office has been 
a most unhappy one. His difficulties with the newspaper men were 
recently touched upon at length in the Evening Post, because they were 
typical of others. His is an impractical mind, because it is a mind 
possessed of great ideals, but devoid of order, thoroughness, depth, and 
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knowledge. The White House has groaned under the suggestions that 
have come from him as to every conceivable thing. They have been 
well-meant and sincere, but rarely thought out, and in nine cases out 
of ten have been rejected as politely as possible. They are telling an 
amusing story of a Secretary handing a sheaf of papers to the President 
as he walked through the outer office, saying, " These are from Mr. 
Bryan; will you take them?" and the President's replying, "I have 
taken so much from Mr. Bryan, I might as well take this, too." 

This story, Mr. Villard cautiously observes, is " doubtless 
apocryphal/ ' though frankly to us it seems altogether too char- 
acteristic and too good not to be true. 

Be that as it may, we are grateful to our skilful contem- 
porary for the lightly human touches with which he alone has 
illumined the dark spaces of Democracy during this trying time, 
and we bespeak a more notable success for his next endeavors as 
a pacificator. In any case, his conscience should continue to be 
clear. "He seen his duty and done his damndest" after a 
fashion, according to the famous adage, unexcelled by the 
angels themselves. 



PERFORMANCE AND PROMISE AT PANAMA 

The Isthmian vision of four centuries is fulfilled. Whatever 
change circumstances may require in the original plans for the 
formal opening of the Panama Canal, the present month must 
be regarded as marking the official completion of that gigantic 
work. The dream of four hundred years and the specific 
promise of a decade are realized. Now, following performance, 
comes promise again. What is the Canal to mean to the world? 
More particularly, what is our canal to mean to us? A profit- 
able light upon that question may be had from •the records of 
the past and their revelation of the vision and the intent of 
those who from time to time have striven to do the work which 
we have done. 

The origin of the enterprise dates from 1453, when Con- 
stantinople fell into the hands of the Turks; wherefore it will 
be one of history's most striking coincidences if the completion 
of the canal is accompanied or followed by the redemption of 
Constantinople from Turkish rule. It was then that Europeans 
began seeking a new route to India and to Cathay; and it was 
on that errand that in 1492 Columbus discovered America, and 
that, in 1500, in 1502 and in 1505, respectively, Bastidas, Co- 
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lumbus and Amerigo Vespucci explored the shore of the Central 
American isthmus in quest of the supposed strait which would 
give them access to the Indian Ocean. In 1513 Balboa, who 
had accompanied Bastidas in 1500, first crossed the isthmus 
and discovered the Pacific. This knowledge of the Pacific 
Ocean and its proximity to the Caribbean fired Spanish zeal, 
and in 1524 Hernando Cortez, in pursuance of orders from 
Charles V, sent expeditions for hundreds of miles along both 
coasts of Central America, vainly seeking the " Secret of the 
Strait." 

Then, in the inevitable failure of this quest for the non- 
existent, came the first proposal of a canal; made in 1529 by 
Alvaro de Saavedra Ceron, who discussed the four routes at 
Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, Panama and Darien, and prepared 
working plans for a canal at Panama. So early arose the ri- 
valry of routes, which lasted until our own day. It was the 
opinion of Ceron, as also of Cortez, expressed to Charles V, 
that the opening of a waterway across the isthmus would give 
to its owner, Spain, the mastery of the world, and it was with 
that vision that the King ordered the work to be done. But 
with Ceron's death his plans and the whole project lapsed; and 
though Charles V bade Andagoya to survey the valley of the 
Chagres for a canal in 1534, and Philip II in 1567 sent Antonelli 
on a like errand to Nicaragua, nothing practical was done, and 
in 1570 Philip put as he supposed a quietus upon the entire 
undertaking by decreeing that no man under penalty of death 
should ever attempt to create a waterway where God had not 
originally provided one! In the next generation, in 1616, 
Philip III defied his predecessor's curse and ordered a survey 
of the Darien- Atrato route; after which futile essay the scheme 
again slumbered for many years. 

A new era opened in 1698, when William Paterson, founder 
of the Bank of England, planted Scottish colonies at New Edin- 
burgh and New St. Andrews, on Caledonian Bay, for the purpose 
of seizing that part of the isthmus and constructing a canal 
there under the British flag; thus to give Britain the " mastery 
of the world." His grandiose enterprise failed and was wholly 
abandoned in 1700, because of English opposition. Had he 
only waited until after the Legislative union of England and 
Scotland in 1707, or had that union been effected ten years 
earlier than it was, there would have been no such opposition, 
and the Panama isthmus might and probably would have be- 
come a British colony, with a canal across it 200 years ago. 
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There followed another century of delay. True, Condamine 
in 1740 made a plea for a Nicaragua canal; in 1780 Horatio 
Nelson seized Lake Nicaragua with a view of controlling that 
route for England; and in 1788 Milla reported to Spain in favor 
of the Caledonian Bay route; but nothing practical was done. 
From 1799 to 1804 Humboldt surveyed and studied the country, 
and recorded the existence of no fewer than nine interoceanic 
canal routes; beginning at the north of the Mississippi, Missouri 
and Columbia rivers, and ending at the south with the Gulf of 
St. George in Patagonia. But most he favored Panama, so 
strongly as to inspire Goethe long afterward, in 1827, to make 
his notable prophecy, that the United States would one day 
construct and control a canal across the isthmus. To this he 
added a hope that England would get possession of a canal at 
Suez; and a wish that Germany might connect the waters of 
the Danube and the Rhine, though of the completion of the 
last named work he had little hope. It is doubtful if profane 
history contains record of a more remarkable forecast than 
that which he made concerning Suez and Panama. 

Meantime the isthmus itself was busy. It established its 
independence of Spain in 1822, and three years later the Central 
American Congress ordered the construction of an isthmian 
canal, at Nicaragua, and sent an envoy to enlist the interest 
and co-operation of the United States. This country was 
fatuously unresponsive, and added to its folly by slighting the 
Panama Congress of 1826. It had promulgated the Monroe 
Doctrine, but it left that instrument to be a dry letter instead 
of infusing it with vital spirit. There followed numerous spec- 
ulative schemes: De Witt Clinton's at Nicaragua, a Belgian 
essay at the same point, Simon Bolivar's at Panama, Horatio 
Allen's at Nicaragua, and others. Thus early were the builders 
of the Erie Canal and of the Croton Aqueduct interested in 
the enterprise, though to little effect. 

French interest dates from 1840, when a French speculator 
got a concession at Panama. For some years Guizot, the Min- 
ister of Louis Philippe, pressed the matter earnestly; and Louis 
Napoleon, while a prisoner of state at Ham, secured a Nicaraguan 
concession, and promised that if he were released so that he 
could undertake the work, he would settle in America and re- 
nounce forever all his pretensions in France. To his mind, 
with the construction of such a canal Leon, in Nicaragua, would 
become as much the commercial centre of the modern world 
as Constantinople was of the ancient. There followed the 
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Clayton-Bulwer episode, which practically barred any further 
prosecution of the enterprise, although there was scarcely a 
year thereafter in which some new scheme, American, British 
or French, was not put forward. Cornelius Vanderbilt, William 
H. Webb and Frederick Kelly were conspicuous among the 
American promoters, but their labors bore no material fruit. 

The Dickinson- Ayon treaty between the United States and 
Nicaragua, in 1868, marked the beginning of a new era, in 
which the United States aimed at the construction and control 
of a canal, apart from all other nations. The next year Seward 
sought, though vainly, to make a treaty with Colombia for a 
canal at Panama, constructed and controlled by the United 
States in a twenty-mile wide Canal Zone. In 1869, also, 
President Grant first formulated the ultimate American policy, 
when he said: "I regard it as of vast political importance 
that no European Government should hold such a work." In 
order to give effect to that policy, several American surveying 
commissions were sent to various parts of the isthmus, and 
treaties were sought for the construction of a canal. Nothing 
practical was effected, however, and we were for the time prac- 
tically beaten by the French, who in 1876 secured a concession 
at Panama. This was taken over by Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
General Etienns Turr, Lucien N. B. Wyse, and Armand Reclus; 
an " International Engineering Congress" at Paris in 1879 
under their dictation decided in favor of the Panama route; 
and on February 1, 1881, actual work on the canal was for- 
mally " inaugurated," by de Lesseps's "Universal Interoceanic 
Canal Company." 

That was a challenge to American interests and American 
policy which could not go unanswered. The first answer 
promptly came at almost the very moment when the French be- 
gan their work, from the man who had first stated the American 
policy concerning Isthmian transit. Writing in The North 
American Review of February, 1881, Grant, then ex-PresidejLt, 
uttered these golden words: 

"In accordance with the early and later policy of the Gov- 
ernment, in obedience to the often expressed will of the American 
people, with a due regard to our national dignity and power, 
with a watchful care for the safety and prosperity of our interests 
and industries on this continent, and with a determination to 
guard against even the first approach of rival powers, whether 
friendly or hostile, on these shores, I commend an American 
canal, on American soil, to the American people." 
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There followed the active promotion of three projects. 
One was Eads's ship railroad at Tehuantepec, which never got 
beyond the stage of plans. The second was Warner Miller's 
Nicaragua canal, which cost some millions of dollars and then 
failed. The third was de Lesseps's Panama Canal scheme, which 
was heroically pushed against fate itself; fate being embodied 
in American hostility on Monroe Doctrine grounds, in failure 
to invent efficient engineering devices, in lack of knowledge 
of the nature and means of prevention of yellow fever and ma- 
laria, and in "graft." It did nearly one-third of the excavation 
work, and then in the winter of 1888-89 went into bankruptcy. 
Our Congress then adopted resolutions disapproving any further 
schemes of European Governments for the construction or con- 
trol of any isthmian canal. 

The reorganized French company struggled on, however, 
and there ensued a tedious warfare of years in Congress over 
the rival routes, at Nicaragua and Panama, and the question 
which of them should be adopted by our Government. There 
was also a long controversy with Great Britain over the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which was perceived to stand in the way of the 
execution of the American policy, but which Great Britain 
declined to abrogate without an equivalent. The Nicaragua 
enterprise began in 1890 and came to grief in 1893. Successive 
Canal Commissions were appointed, with little result; and 
the whole enterprise, centuries old, seemed to "get no forrarder." 

Then came the Spanish War. The Oregon was sent for, 
to come from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast. She came, 
swiftly and safely. But she had to travel 13,400 miles. Had 
there been a canal, the distance would have been only 4,600 
miles; with a corresponding reduction of time and perils. That 
object lesson was sufficient. Congress and the nation deter- 
mined to have no more delay, but as soon as the war was off 
our hands, to construct a canal. So in 1899 the matter was 
taken up in Congress. It was a triangular fight, among the 
partisans of the bankrupt company at Nicaragua, the almost 
bankrupt new French Company at Panama, and a new syndi- 
cate with a rival concession at Nicaragua. While this fight 
raged, diplomacy was busy. The first Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
supplanting the Clayton-Bulwer, was made in 1900; and when 
it proved unsatisfactory, the second was made and ratified in 
1901. The date of its ratification, December 16, 1901, marks 
the opening of the way for the United States to proceed with 
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the execution of Grant's proposal, "an American canal on 
American soil." 

There followed further debate in Congress, as to whether 
we should go to Nicaragua or to Panama, involved with nego- 
tiations with the French company for the purchase of its un- 
finished work; which ended on June 28, 1902, in the enactment 
of the law under which the canal was to be constructed — at 
Panama if practicable, otherwise at Nicaragua. Thus pre- 
cisely thirteen years, almost to a day, have been required, 
from the initial authorization, for the completion of the work. 
Negotiations with Colombia ensued, complicated by German 
intrigues at Bogota. In 1903 the Hay-Herran treaty was made, 
giving us the right to build the canal at Panama; but was not 
ratified by the Colombian Government. On November 3 of that 
year the Panama revolution occurred, under American pro- 
tection, and the last obstacle to the fulfillment of our policy 
was removed. The Hay-Bunau Varilla treaty with Panama 
was made, and was ratified on February 23, 1904, and on March 
3 following the Senate ratified the appointment of a Canal 
Commission which was to undertake the actual work of con- 
struction. But the essential preliminaries of survey, sanita- 
tion and what not occupied much time, so it was not until 
the latter part of 1905 that any considerable amount of exca- 
vation work was done, and it was not until two years after 
that date that excavation and construction attained a full 
measure of progress. Seeing that the canal was informally 
opened to commerce on August 14, 1914, the entire period 
required by us for the construction of the canal was only ten 
years, and more than nine-tenths of the work was done in seven 
years. 

Now the work is done. What is its future promise? The 
record makes clear the purport and the manner of its doing. 
Cortez and Ceron, Paterson and Humboldt, Goethe and Louis 
Napoleon, were all agreed as to the importance of the canal, 
for commercial if not also for political sea power. The record 
also makes clear that, in view of that inestimable potency, 
this nation long ago decided that the United States and it alone 
must be the owner and manager of the canal. That decision 
has been executed. We have today "an American canal on 
American soil." There remains the transcendent question, 
What shall it mean to us? Shall it be also an American canal 
in its chief use as well as in ownership and control? We shall 
never monopolize it, or seek through it to dominate the world, 
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as Cortez and Ceron dreamed that Spain might do, and indeed 
as Spain might then have done. Rather, we shall, in loyal 
accordance with our promise, keep it open to the commerce 
of all the world on equal terms for all well-disposed nations. 
But it would be a reproach upon our enterprise to have the 
preponderance of its use enjoyed by other peoples. It has 
long been a reproach to us that, having proclaimed the Monroe 
Doctrine, we so largely let it remain a dry and technical letter 
instead of making it a vital spirit in the cultivation of intimate 
relations with the countries over which it extended our pro- 
tection. It has been an anomaly for us to pose as the protectors 
of Latin America against those who were far more closely re- 
lated to it, socially and commercially, than we. We must not 
incur the same reproach at Panama — that having made an 
American canal we left it for chiefly non-American use. 

SHALL LAW OR CONVENIENCE RULE? 

Shall universal law or individual advantage prevail? 
That is really the gist of the chief international controversies 
which have thus far arisen between America and the European 
belligerents in this war. It is a question which, however it 
may be disposed of temporarily, is certain to arise as one of 
the chief agenda at the first international congress following 
the war; and it is not too much to add that upoh the deter- 
mination of it will depend the general efficiency of the laws of 
nations. 

This question has been raised most acutely, no doubt, in 
connection with Germany's submarine warfare and its flagrant 
traversing of the hitherto universally accepted principles of 
the rights of neutrals and of the practice of visit and search. 
There is scarcely any better established doctrine of international 
law than that of the right of belligerents to visit and search 
vessels on the high seas when these can reasonably be suspected 
of being engaged in contraband traffic. To the proper exercise 
of that right the United States has never objected. But this 
country has always insisted — it insisted very strenuously a 
hundred years ago — that the right shall be properly exercised, 
to the end that in case the suspicions of contraband traffic be 
found unwarranted, the neutrals shall be permitted to proceed 
on their way uninjured. It is one of the fine ironies of history 
that these principles were chiefly of German and even of Prussian 
origin; for they were all plainly implied in the suggestions of 
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Frederick the Great which were made the basis of the Armed 
Neutrality; and yet it is the successor of Frederick the Great 
who now chiefly challenges and denies them. 

There has now been introduced for the first time a new 
method of naval warfare, involving the use of submarines, not 
only in battle against warships but also as commerce destroyers 
and as blockading vessels. For these latter purposes they are 
exceedingly effective; and they are the only vessels which can 
be used to any considerable extent by a Power which has lost 
control of the seas by ordinary means. They are not merely 
convenient: they are quite indispensable to Germany, unless 
she is to retire altogether from the seas. With them, however, 
the rule of visit and search is no longer practicable; and for 
this rule, the practice of summary destruction is substituted. 
The submarine is not sufficiently swift to overhaul merchant 
steamers, and is not strong enough to cope, above the surface, 
with even the most lightly armed gunboat. To be effective it 
must steal upon its quarry unperceived and strike a blow with- 
out warning, as it did with the Lusitania; or at most it must 
give very brief warning and then proceed with the work of 
utter destruction. It cannot visit, search, and seize with a 
prize crew, according to law and custom. 

The question thus arises, whether Germany (or any nation) 
is to forego and deny herself the immense advantages which 
her new devices afford, simply because those devices cannot 
be utilized in accordance with existing laws; or whether the 
law is to be ignored and violated and practically annulled, 
because its terms are not compatible with these new inventions. 

The latter contention seems to be untenable — to wit, that 
the law is to be annulled by any individual nation to which 
compliance with it may be inconvenient or disadvantageous. 
If it were valid, there is scarcely a law on the pages of the statute 
book that would be worth more than the paper on which it is 
printed. Take, for example, the law of blockades: that to be 
legally valid they must be physically effective. Is a nation to 
insist upon the validity of a blockade which it has proclaimed 
but has not actually enforced with warships, on the ground that 
it is not convenient or is not possible for it to comply with the 
law? There was a prompt and sharp protest only a little while 
ago at the suggestion that Great Britain was attempting to 
enjoy the privileges of a blockade without actually proclaiming 
and enforcing it. Take the law concerning prisoners of war. 
Suppose that some nation were to put all prisoners to death, 
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for the reason that it was not convenient or was not possible 
for it to hold them and care for them: Would such a course 
be sanctioned? There is a law against the poisoning of streams 
and wells. But suppose that some nation should invent some 
particularly effective way of poisoning them and should insist 
upon practicing it, on the ground that a musty old law must 
not stand in the way of advanced methods: Would the world 
condone the breach of law? These are extreme cases, yet not 
more extreme than this attempt at the selfish instance of a 
single Power arbitrarily to annul the law of visit and search 
and to substitute for it the practice of summary and indiscrim- 
inate destruction. 

It is doubtless true that new inventions from time to time 
require new laws, or modifications of existing laws. Thus new 
laws are needed for the regulation of both aerial and submarine 
navigation, and for the practice of wireless telegraphy. But 
international laws are not to be made or to be abrogated or 
modified at the instance of a single Power, but by "the common 
sense of all. " Even if it were to be held that between belligerents 
the war annulled all treaties and repealed all laws, — though no 
rational man would make such a contention, and none could 
possibly maintain it, — we should still insist upon scrupulous 
observance of the law so far as the rights and interests of neutrals 
were concerned. After this war is over there will doubtless be 
a considerable revision of international law, as a consequence 
of the new issues which the war has raised, and it will probably 
include some provisions concerning the use of submarine vessels. 
We should greatly doubt, however, if the nations would ever 
sanction the substitution of summary destruction by submarines 
for visit and search by cruisers, because that would be a step 
backward, toward the barbarous conditions against which 
civilized nations revolted a century and more ago. 

But whatever may then be done or not done, this fact seems 
clear, that until such revision of the law is effected the neutral 
nations have a right to demand that the existing law shall 
stand and shall be respected. More and more the world is 
coming to apply to nations the rules which prevail among 
individual men and women. Outside of Anarchia nobody 
would countenance for a moment the pretension that any man 
had a right to annul or to ignore a law merely because it was 
inconvenient for him to obey it, or because obedience to it would 
prevent him from fully utilizing some advantageous new device. 
Neither can such a right be conceded to a nation. 
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WHAT THE FOURTH OF JULY MEANS 

Moses was right; for his own time and for all time. He 
advised the Israelites that in after years, when they celebrated 
the anniversary of the Passover, their children would ask them, 
"What mean ye by these things?" and he instructed them in 
the answer which they should give. It would have been well 
if there had been a Moses for the Fourth of July. Perhaps 
John Adams might have played the part; but he did not. At 
least in the eloquent speech which Daniel Webster in after 
years made for him, while he prophecied that innumerable 
succeeding generations would joyously celebrate the day, he 
gave no intimation of what they would or should regard as its 
purport. Perhaps the "Godlike Daniel" thought that unneces- 
sary, taking it for granted that they would rightly interpret it. 
But sometimes too much is taken for granted. 

If we asked the Small Boy what the day meant, — though 
really it is he who ought to do the asking; but he never does, — 
he would probably reply that it was a day for letting off fire- 
crackers and shooting off toy pistols and "having a bully time." 
If we asked "the orator of the day," he would reply that it 
commemorated our freedom from the effete tyranny of George 
III and the founding of this great and glorious Republic as the 
final Palladium of the Rights of Man, et cetera. The one 
answer would be as near to or as far from the truth as the 
other. Neither of them would touch the root of the matter. 
It is indeed a day of rejoicing; but of rejoicing for what? The 
rejoicing is an effect, not a cause. Why, for our independence, 
of course; stupid ! Yes; but again, with the natural and 
unalienable right of every Yankee to ask questions, inde- 
pendence of what, or for what reason? 

It is a simple and gross perversion of history to assume 
that the signers of the Declaration of Independence and their 
constituents, or at any rate any but an insignificant minority 
of them, sought independence just for its own sake. The con- 
trary is manifest in the record. Their agitation and their 
demands for years had been not for freedom from the British 
Crown, but for freedom under it. The "Liberty and Union" 
flag of 1774 at Taunton meant that the colonies should con- 
tinue their union with Great Britain, and should enjoy the 
same liberty, rights and privileges that the Mother Country 
enjoyed: That granted, there would have been no thought of 
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independence. When on the motion of John Adams, George 
Washington was made Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
the united colonies, he raised at Cambridge, only six months 
before the Declaration was adopted, a flag which he and Franklin 
had designed, the first national flag of America. And what 
was its pattern? It had the thirteen red and white stripes of 
our present flag, emblematic of the thirteen colonies; but in 
the canton it had not our clustered stars but the Union Jack, 
emblematic of continued union with Great Britain. 

The fact that independence was not sought for its own sake, 
but was a mere means to an end, was indeed made quite clear 
in the Declaration itself, in phrases which are too often read 
with more resonance than understanding. Listen: "We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, . . . That to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among men. . * 
That whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
to these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it 
and to institute a new government.' ' Then Jefferson went on 
to declare and to demonstrate that the British government had 
become destructive of the ends for which governments were 
instituted; with item after item of an appalling indictment of 
bad government. King George had done things which he ought 
not to have done, and had left undone things which he ought 
to have done, and there was no good in him. The whole docu- 
ment was a complaint of and a protest against bad government, 
and conversely a practical pledge to establish and to maintain 
good government. That was the reason for the Declaration. 
That was the purpose of the Revolution. That was the end 
for which independence was only a means. Good Government; 
and again, Good Government; and yet again, Good Government. 

The proper object of celebration, then, is not the means 
but the end; not Independence, but Good Government and 
the Rights of Man. It would be a mockery to celebrate inde- 
pendence and to ignore the greater thing to which independence 
was merely the stepping-stone. The Signers wanted not inde- 
pendence, per se, but good government. They would have 
been perfectly satisfied with good government without inde- 
pendence. They would have scorned and spurned independence 
without the promise and potency of good government. Should 
we not regard it as a discreditable anomaly if to-day we were 
exulting in independence and were neglecting the end for which 
independence was achieved? It would be a shocking, an intol- 
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erable, an unmentionable thing, to compromise or to impair 
our independence. But what would it be to impair the good 
government for which independence was a mere means? 

Let us recall the burden of the Signers' complaints against 
King George. He had refused his assent to laws necessary for 
the public good; he had forbidden his governors to pass laws 
of pressing importance; he had refused to pass laws for the 
accommodation of the people unless they would in return re- 
linquish some of their rights. Why, what is that but an accurate 
characterization of more than one latter-day political boss or 
party ring? Again: He had obstructed the administration of 
justice. Has that administration never suffered obstruction in 
our day? He had made a multitude of new offices, burdensome 
to the people. Are sinecures and spoils unknown in our own 
day? The whole indictment of King George's government is 
redolent of the indictments which in our own times are directed 
not against alien rulers afar off but against those of our own 
people who because of our own suffrages or our own sufferance 
have become as subversive of the true ends of government as 
ever were any of the minions of the Hanoverian monarch. 

It has been proposed that for this year at least the Fourth 
of July be regarded as " Americanization Day" rather than 
Independence Day as of old. There is reason for the suggestion, 
arising from the disclosures in the last year of a certain inch- 
nation to hyphenate alien interests, prejudices, predilections and 
animosities with American allegiance, and even to cultivate a 
divided citizenship between this and some other country. But 
neither Americanization nor Independence measures the full 
purport of the day. We must go back of them, to first prin- 
ciples, and determine precisely what Americanization or Ameri- 
canism means, and what were the objects for which Independence 
was sought as a last desperate resort. 



IS A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL COMING ? 

Is there to be another " Great Awakening"? The question 
is widely and seriously asked, and generally with an obvious 
desire for an affirmative answer. In some cases it is asked 
because of Billy Sunday, and in some, in spite of that strenuous 
and singular spiritual agitator; while in many others it is entirely 
independent of him and his ministrations. In the first category 
a revival is contemplated by those who look to Sunday as its 
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more or less Divinely appointed leader — "a second John the 
Baptist/' they call him. In the second are those who disapprove 
his tone and manner, and who wish to counteract them by doing 
the work which he purports to be doing in what they regard as 
a more dignified and reverent way. The third class, and by 
no means the least, are they who consider the time propitious 
if not actually necessitous for a general spiritual awakening, 
on principles entirely apart from him or indeed any other indi- 
vidual leader. 

The extent of public interest in the matter is very 
great. According to the census, more than one-third of the 
entire population of the United States are enrolled as communi- 
cants of the various churches. Of these, many, of course, 
belong to churches to which " revival" methods in the ordinary 
sense are foreign, and which would not participate in any such 
movement as that which is contemplated. But at least one- 
half of them, or one-sixth of the whole nation, belong to churches 
which do engage in revivals and which might reasonably be 
expected to co-operate in a general awakening such as those 
which have on several former occasions involved the greater 
part of the nation. The proposal for a revival is of direct 
and sympathetic concern, then, to some eighteen millions of 
our people, while to another like number it is of indirect but 
by no means negligible or slight concern; and indeed to the 
unchurched remainder it is not devoid of interest, seeing that 
its prime object is to exert a proselyting influence upon them. 

It will be instructive, then, to recall the circumstances and 
methods of the former revivals, and to observe how they com- 
pare with those of the present time. We mean, of course, the 
revivals of something like national scope, such as is now contem- 
plated. Of such there have been only five in the course of 
one hundred and eighty years, the period which has now elapsed 
since the first of them occurred. 

The first was the " Great Awakening," started by Jonathan 
Edwards, which converted a far larger portion of the population 
than any other such movement in history, and which left a 
lasting impress of great importance upon the religious life of 
two continents, and through them upon that of the whole world. 
Beginning in Edwards's own church at Northampton, Mass., 
it caused more than 300 conversions in that place of only 200 
families. Extending thence to Boston and throughout New 
England, it made more than 50,000 converts in a total popula- 
tion of 250,000. In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
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other colonies its influence was strongly felt, the founding of 
what is now Princeton University being among its direct fruits. 
Nor was it confined to this continent. In England the move- 
ment led by the Wesleys was then in a plastic and formative 
condition, and although the theology of Edwards was radically 
different from that of Wesley, the far-reaching influence of the 
" Great Awakening" was one of the most potent factors in 
giving that movement form and perpetuity, in leading Wesley 
and Whitefield to come to America, and in finally causing the 
"new sect of Methodists" to become organized into a separate 
and independent denomination. 

The French and Indian war and the War of the Revolution 
then came on, and apparently diverted men's thoughts from 
ecclesiastical and spiritual things to the affairs of society and 
the state. It was thus more than half a century before another 
general revival occurred. The second one came, however, in 
1797 and lasted more than ten years. It began during our 
wars with France and with Tripoli, and flourished during a 
great epidemic of yellow fever, a series of great fires and other 
calamities, and unprecedented business distress caused by 
English and French depredations upon our commerce and by 
our own fatuous embargo policy. It was, in brief, a time of 
notable distress and unrest. The revival which then occurred 
had no one great leader. It arose spontaneously among the 
Presbyterians of the West and extended through other churches 
and throughout the country. Among its specific results were 
the establishment of "camp meetings,' ' the opening of Sunday 
Schools, the foundation of Andover Theological Seminary, and 
the organization of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the Reformed Presbyterian and Cumberland 
Presbyterian churches, the United Brethren, and the Disciples 
of Christ. 

The third national revival began a generation later, in 1831, 
under the leadership of Charles Grandison Finney, who had 
been a successful lawyer and who afterward became one of the 
foremost educators in the country. He began his revival work 
.in the old Chatham Street Theatre in New York, and carried 
it on in the Broadway Tabernacle when that famous church 
was built for him; but its influence extended all over the land. 
As before, that was a time of distress and unrest. Jackson's 
fight against the United States bank caused a great business 
panic, Nullification in South Carolina menaced the peace and 
integrity of the nation, Asiatic cholera decimated the population 
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of many cities, and Mormonism and other strange religious 
movements were under way. 

The fourth revival, a quarter of a century later, was in a 
time of similar but still more distressful circumstances. It 
was in the fall of 1857, in the midst of business depression and 
panic, strikes and riots, civil war in Kansas, and the impending 
menace of civil war throughout the whole nation. A noonday 
prayer-meeting for business men was started by a city missionary 
in the old Dutch Church on William Street, New York. In a 
short time two crowded meetings were being held daily; Bur- 
ton's Theatre on Chambers Street was taken for daily and 
nightly meetings; at Albany prayer-meetings for the conver- 
sion of the members of the Legislature were held in the chamber 
of the Court of Appeals; and the revival wave spread over 
the whole country, involving many churches which had there- 
tofore been unsympathetic toward evangelistic work. 

The fifth widespread revival began under Moody and Sankey 
in 1875, another time of unrest and distress, with business 
depression and panic, political corruption, and great industrial 
and political disorder. The movement involved the whole 
country, made hundreds of thousands of converts, and left a 
deep, lasting impress, with many churches, schools and other 
institutions founded as its permanent fruits. 

It is forty years since that latest general revival began, so 
that chronologically it is now high time for another to be organ- 
ized. Also, with business not yet recovered from depression, 
and with the war in Europe, and anarchy in Mexico, conditions 
are comparable with those in 1875, in 1857, in 1831 and in 1797. 
As for leadership, there could be no greater contrast than that 
which Billy Sunday presents to the intellectual and philosophic 
Edwards, the scholarly Finney, and the calm and dignified 
Moody. But then those three men differed among themselves 
almost as much as Sunday differs from any of them. More- 
over, the example of 1797 and of 1857 shows that revivals are 
not dependent upon such leadership, but can spontaneously 
arise without any commanding leaders whatever. It is by the 
circumstances and the spirit of the time that the likelihood of 
a great revival's occurring is chiefly to be estimated; and thus 
estimated that likelihood certainly seems considerable. The 
fields may be no more white with harvest than they usually 
are, but the whiteness is exceptionally apparent and inviting. 



